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Hundreds of thousands from all sections visited the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 and took pride in the nation's past and in the prospects for an even more glorious national future. It took such concrete demonstrations as the Exposition to awaken in the minds of the plain people a heightened sense of national pride. Some Americans who visited it were startled to find their country far behind European lands in artistic achievement, but their hearts swelled with satisfaction at the evidences of material prosperity and mechanical genius that none could deny. The vast crowds from all parts of the land experienced at Philadelphia a new and nobler comprehension of the American past and of the purpose and design of the government which had endured in spite of stupendous obstacles, and they caught a vision of even vaster future triumphs in invention, industry, labor, science^ and the arts.
The Negro in the Intellectual Life of the Nation
Ethnic as well as regional differences testified to the fact that in spite of all the theories of American nationalism, the general recognition that everyone was as much an American as anyone else could not be said to exist. For one thing, emancipation pushed to the fore the old and stubborn problem of the Negro's place in the national life. That the great majority of Northerners looked on the colored people as inferior and incapable of ever becoming the equal of whites may be fairly inferred from the fact that Negroes continued during the postwar years to suffer from legal, political, and educational disabilities in almost every northern community in which any sizable number of them were congregated. No doubt the views of Samuel F. B. Morse, who took it for granted that the Negro was innately inferior both physically and mentally, more or less expressed the ideas of most plain people and most conservative leaders.
Only the radical abolitionists who followed Stevens, Sumner, and Wade believed that Negro inferiority could be explained by the ignorance and docility to which slavery had condemned the colored race. These men and women argued for political and civil rights for the freedmen. These rights were deemed necessary both to insure them .from being reduced by their former masters to serfdom and to provide them with a political education to supplement the schooling which humanitarian